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RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


** Look behind thee—cities hid 
In the night oftreacherous story, 
Many a crumbling pyramid, 
Sony a pile of senseless glory, 
ES ae into ay a hey 1a, 
ragments of an earlier wo 
‘ Broken fanes, and altars hooey.” 


Patmyra, a splendid and noble city of ancient Syria, 
was situated about 15 miles east of Damascus, and 120 
from Tarabolos or Tripoli. It was the metropolis of 
Palmyrene, a once fertile province of Syria, but sur- 
rounded on all sides by frightful deserts. This 
vince was noted for its large and splendid cities—for its 
gorgeous palaces, its numerous temples, and the accom- 
plishment and suavity of its inhabitants, insomuch that 
its fame spread throughout all the regions round about. 
But those cities, and palaces, and temples, have yielded 
to the “crumbling tooth of time”—they have perished 
from among the cities of the earth, and scarcely a vesti 
of their former greatness and grandeur is left for 
contemplation of the inquiring traveller. 

The capital of this once fertile province was called 
Palmara by the Greeks“and Romans, Tadmor in. the 
Wilderness in the Scriptures, Palmyra. and Thadamor 
by Josephus. Of its origin we know but little; some 
learned historians suppose that it was founded by Solo- 
mon. It flourished for many years, and was unfortu- 
nately the cause of frequent and bloody conflicts and 
contentions between the Romans and Parthians. It 
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was destroyed by Antiochus, rebuilt and beautifully 
adorned by Aurelian; but when the barbarous and ig- 
norant and bigotted Turks acquired the mastery of the 
country, it was most shamefully destroyed. Accord- 
ing to the statements of travellers, the ruins of this once 
fair and celebrated place, are of the most interesting 
character, consisting of palaces, temples, and porticoes, 
of Grecian architecture. They now cover an extent of 
several square miles, and present a melancholy specta- 
cle. Ruin and desolation are stampt on every object. 
The Temple of the Sun, (or rather its ruins,) which at- 
tracts particular notice, covers a square of 220 yards, 
with a high and massive wall, adorned within and with- 
out with pilasters, 124 of which are temaining. The 
Turks, by beating down the cornices, have deprived 
the world of the finest works of the kind. In this 
uare 58 pillars are entire, 37 feet high, with capitals 
of the finest carving. In the middle of this inclosure 
stood the temple, encompassed with another row of 
pillars, 50 feet high. The Temple was one of the 
most splendid and glorious edifices in the world. To 








‘the north of the temple is a stately obelisk, 50 feet high, 


of wreathed work, the sculpture of which is extremely 
fine ; to the west of which is a spacious entrance to a 
noble piazza, about a quarter of a mile in length, and 
40 feet broad, formed by two rows of marble pillars 26 
feet high, and 9 feet in circumference. There were 
originally 560 of these pillars, 129 of which are now 
standing. But among the venerable ruins which at- 
tract attention, none are so interesting as the costly 
sepulchres, which are square towers, 4, 5, and 6 sto- 
ries high, on each side of a hollow way, towards the 
north end of the city. They are beautified with lively 
carvings and paintings. In the middle is a walk cross- 
ing from north to south; each vault was divided in 
like manner, and the division on either hand subdivided 
into six apartments. Such was the magnificent abodes, 
and such the sepulchres of the Palmyrenians, a city not 
more noted for the beauty of her buildings than for the 
extraordinary personages whom she produced. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 


OF THE ASSYRIAN MONARCHY. 


As we intend to give a complete illustration. of’ uni- 
versal history, we shall now proceed to describe the 
four great empires, viz. the Assyrian, the Persian the 
Grecian, and the Roman. These, on account of their in- 
cluding so large and important a part of history in gene- 
ral, have usually been denominated the four monarchies ; 
and it will be seen, that from one or the other of these 
we shall be able to trace the rise and foundation of 
those histories which we shall describe in the subse- 
quent numbers of this work. 

The Assyrian monarchy is the most ancient. Ofits 
government and constitution we know but little. In 
the most flourishing period of the history, their princes 
appear to have been purely despotic and the succession 
hereditary. 

Belus is placed at the head of the series of Assyrian 
kings, and is supposed to have been the founder of the 
city of Babylon. He afterwards made himself master 
of Assyria, and, by the moderation of his government, 
became very popular among his new subjects ; he bailt 
several considerable cities, of which the most magnifi- 
cent was the celebrated Nineveh, where he founded the 
monarchy in the year 790 before Christ.* 





* M. Rollin and many other writers suppose Belus to be the same 
with Nimrod, the great-grand-son of Noah. M. Rollin, however, 
was aware that the exploits of Ninus and Semiramis, the immediate 
successors of Belus, but ill accorded with times so near the flood. 
He, however, willing to defend his own theory, supposed that the 
Greek historians had, through ignorance of, or inattention to 
logy, ascribed to these ancient kings enterprises and exploits which 
in fact had been achieved by those who flourished in latter times. See 
Rollin’s Anc. Hist. vol. II. Sir Isaac Newton, however, ayer 
that Nimrod did found a kingdom at Babylon which might ex’ 
into Assyria, supposes that if Was not very , Nor efijoyed a long 
duration, it being the custom, in those early days for every father to 
divide his territories amongst his sons. Thus Noah was of 
the world: Cham was king of Africa, and Japhet of all pes and 
Asia minor ; but they left no standing kingdoms. And after the days 
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Belus was succeeded by his son Ninus, in honour of 
whom Nineveh had received its name; and he, in 
gratitude to his father, obliged his subjects to pay di- 
vine honours to the memory of Belus, who was proba- 
bly the first king that the eo deified on account of 
his great actions. Nineveh, which was finished during 
this reign, has been greatly celebrated for its extent and 
magnificence. The wall which surrounded the city 
was sixty miles in length, an hundred feet high, and of 
a thickness sufficient for three chariots to go upon it 
abreast. This wall was fortified and adorned with fif- 
teen hundred towers: 

Ninus made war upon many other nations, for the 
sake of extending his empire ; he reduced the greater 
part of Asia, and totally subdued Bactria, the north- 
ern province of Persia, now known by the name of 
Choraffan. After this he returned to Nineveh, and 
married Semiramis, by whom he had a son named Ni- 
nyas. Ninus appears to have been the first prince who 
united the spirit of conquest with political science. He 
divided the Assyrian empire into provinces ;— instituted 
three councils and three tribunals, by which the govern- 
ment was administered, and justice distributed. He 
died about the year 760, B. C. 

Semiramis assumed the sovereign power during the 
minority of her son, and swayed the sceptre with great 
dignity for the space of forty years. She enlarged her 
empire, and visited every part of her vast domains; 
built cities in various districts of the Assyrian kingdom ; 
cut roads through mountains, in order to facilitate the 
intercourse between contiguous provinces. Encouraged 
by her various successes, she attacked India with an 
armed force. On this occasion her army consisted of 
three hundred thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse, 
besides camels and chariots. The Indiaa monarch 
having notice of her approach, sent ambassadors to in- 
quire who she was, and by what right she came to at- 





of Nimrod we heat no more of an Assyrian empire til! the of 
Pul or Belus.——See Newton's Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
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tack his domains, adding, that her audacity should 
meet the punishment it deserved. “ Tel] your master,” 
replied the queen, “ that in a little time I myself will 
let him know whol am.” She immediately advanced 
to the river Jnus, and attempted to pass it with her 
whole army. The passage was a long time disputed, 
but, after a bloody battle, she put her enemies to flight, 
and advanced into the heart of the country, where a 
second engagement ensued, in which her army was 
routed, and herself wounded; she, however, with the 
remains of her shattered army, re-passed the river, and 
returned to her own country. Semiramis and Alexan- 
der were the only persons that ever ventured to carry 
war beyond the indus. 
«. Ninyas, who succeeded his mother, being in no re- 
spect like his parents, devoted himself to his pleasures, 
leaving the care and conduct of his government to ap- 
proved and experienced officers. Of him, it may be 
said, that he ascended the throne of his ancestors, lived 
in indolence, and died in their palace at Nineveh. 
Sardanapulus, the last of the Assyrian monarchs, led 
a most effeminate and voluptuous course of life. His 
conduct excited the neal indignation of the officers 
employed under him. Arbaces, governor of Media, 
enraged at beholding the monarch spinning among his 
women, withdrew his allegiance, and excited a rebel- 
lion against him. In this revolt he was encouraged by 
the advice and assistance of a Chaldean priest, who 
engaged the Babylonians to follow the example of the 
Medes. These powerful provinces, aided by the Per- 
sians, and other allies, who despised the effeminacy, or 
dreaded the Greaney of their Assyrian masters, attack- 
ed the empire on all sides. Their most vigorous efforts 
were, in + beginning, unsuccessful. Firm and de- 
termined, however, in their opposition, they at length 
revailed, defeated the Assyrian army, besieged Sar- 
Senagabes in his capital, which they demolished, and 
became masters of the empire about the year 711, B. C. 
After the death of Sardanapulus the Assyrian em- 
pire was split into three kingdoms, viz. the Median, As- 
syrian, and Babylonian: the first king of the Median 
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empire was Arbaces, who reigned at Acbatana, the 
metropolis of Media. This kingdom lasted till the time 
of Assyages, who was subdued and divested of his 
kingdom by Cyrus. The metropolis of the second As- 
syrian kingdom was Nineveh; of which the first mo- 
narch was Phul, who was succeeded by Tiglathpile- 
ser, Salmanassar, Sennacherib, and at last by Assar- 
hadon, who took possession of the kingdom of Baby- 
lon. After the death of Assarhadon the Assyrian king- 
dom became subject to the Medes and Babylonians, 
who destroyed the city of Nineveh, in the year.660, B. 
C. The most celebrated of the kings of Babylon was 
Nebuchadnezzar, who subdued all the east. Darius, 
the Mede, was the last king, who being conquered by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, the Babylonians, as well as the 

edes, and with them the Assyrians, submitted to the 
Persians. Thus, in the reign of Cyrus, there arose a 
second monarchy, generally known by the name of the 
Persian monarchy. 

During the first monarchy, Egypt flourished, and 
claims the admiration of posterity on various accounts. 

Next to the Egyptians, the Phenicians were the most 
celebrated. Their skill in maritime affairs; their ad- 
dress and excellent policy in commercial concerns, 
have ever excited applause. Tyre was their chief city 
which was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, about the year 
570, B. C. Pygmalion is well known as a Phenician 
monarch ; whose sister, Dido, built Carthage. 

The kingdom of the Lydians flourished under the 
first monarchy, chiefly during the reign of Cresus, 
whose dominions was far extended over the regions of 
Asia, and who was considered the richest king of his 
time. 

This age produced Homer, Hesiod, sop, and the 
seven wise men of Greece. To this period must be re- 
ferred the Sibyls, women famous for their prophecies, 
but of whom we have no very certain or accurate ac- 
counts, though there is no doubt but that the Romans 
had books denominated Sibylline, which they consult- 
ed as divine oracles upon particular emergencies. 

The office of consulting these sacred writings was 
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first committed to two persons, called duumviri ; after- 
wards to ten called the decemviri, then to fifteen, and 
at last to forty. The punishment for improperly divulg- 
ing these answers was very severe, the criminal being 
sentenced to be put into a sack with a venomous ser- 
pent, and then thrown together into the sea. 

During the first monarchy’ philosophy flourished in 
Egypt, and astronomy in Chaldea ; and the celebrated 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon are the most decided 
proofs that the Assyrians and Chaldeans were well 
skilled in works of architecture and mechanics 

Of Nineveh we have already spoken; Babylon was 
built by Semiramis, with a view of emulating, or even 
exceeding in glory that city. The circumference of 
both cities was the same. The wall which surrounded 
Babylon was three hundred and fifty feet high, double 
the breadth of that of Nineveh. It is supposed to have 
been situated on the river Euphrates, that divided it 
into two parts, which were united by means of a bridge 
made of cedar. Quays of beautiful marble adorned the 
banks of the river. On one bank stood the magnificent 
temple of Bel, and on the other the palace of the 
queen. These two edifices communicated by a pas- 
sage under the bed of the river. Near the citadel were 
the borti penfiles, or hanging gardens, made by.one of 
the kings to please his lady, who was a Persian’ by 
birth, and who, desirous of seeing meadows on moun- 
tains, as in her own country, prevailed on him to raise 
artificial gardens, which; with trees and meadows, 
might resemble those of Persia. Vaulted arches were 
for this purpose, raised from the ground, one above 
another, to an almost inconceivable height, and of a 
magnitude and strength sufficient to support the vast 
weight of the whole garden. 





ConTempLation.— What is there in man so worthy 
of honor and reverence as this—that he is capable of 
contemplating something higher than his own reason ; 
more sublime than the whole universe; that spirit 
which alone is self-subsistent ;—from which all truth 
proceeds—without which is no truth. 
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CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE 
REFLECTIONS. 


ASTRONOMICAL SKETCHES.—NO. IV. 


Tue orbit of the Earth is situated between the orbits 
of Venus and Mars; at the mean distance of 26,183,000 
miles from the former planet, and 49,769,000 from the 
latter ; and 95,000,000 from the Sun. 

The diameter of the Earth is 7,928 miles ; the circum- 
ference is 24,907. It contains upwards of 197,000,000 
square miles upon its surface, and 270,000,000 cubic 


es. 
The Earth goes round the Sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 
69 minutes, from any equinox, or solstice, to the same 
again : but from any fixed star, to the same again, in 
365 dove 6 hours, 9 minutes, 12 seconds; the former 
being the length of the tropical year, and the latter the 


¥ of the sidereal. 

he Earth completes one absolute revolution on its 
axis. in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds. Any given 
meridian revolves from a fixed star to the same star 
again in the same time; but from the Sun to the Sun 
again in 24 hours; so that the stars gain upon the Sun 
3 minutes and 56 seconds every day; and, therefore, 
in 365 days, as measured by the returns of the Sun 
to the meridian, there are 366 days, as measured by the 
' stars returning to it. The former are called solar days, 
and the latter sidereal. 

The diameter of the Earth’s orbit is but a point, in 
proportion to the distance of the stars; for which rea- 
son, and the Earth’s uniform motion on its axis, any 
given meridian will revolve from any star to the same 
star again in every absolute turn of the Earth’s axis 
without the least perceptible difference of time shown 
by a clock which goes correctly. The difference be- 
tween a solar anda sidereal day is 3 minutes and 56 
seconds. This amounts, in a year, toone day; so 
that there must be one sidereal day more in a year than 
the number of solar days, be the number what it may, 
on the Earth, or on any other planet; one turn being 
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lost, with respect to the number of solar days in the 
year, by the planet’s going round the Sun; just as it 
would be lost to a traveller, who, in going round the 
Earth, would lose one day, by following the apparent 
diurnal motion of the Sun; and consequently would 
reckon one day less at his return, (let him take what 
time he might to go round the Earth,) than those who 
remained all the while at the place from which he set 
out. Ifthe Earth had no annual motion, any given 
meridian would revolve from the Sun to the Sun again 
in the same quantity of time, as from any star to the 
same star again; because the sun would never chan 
his place with respect to the fixed stars. But as the 
Earth advances almost a degree eastward in its orbit, 
in the time that it turns eastward round its axis, 
whatever star passes over the meridian on any day with 
the Sun, will pass over the same meridian on the next 
day, when the sun is almost a degree short of it; that 
1s, 3 minutes and 56 seconds sooner. 

The earth, by turning round its axis every 24 hours 
from west to east, causes an apparent diurnal motion 
of all the heavenly bodies from east to west. By this 
rapid motion of the earth on its axis, the inhabitants 
about the equator are carried 1000 miles every hour; 
the inhabitants at Madrid, 702; of London, 644; of 
Edinburgh, 578; of Lerwick, in Shetland, 508; of 
Archangel, 420. 

Should any youthful reader wish to know how these 
calculations are made, the easiest method is to multi- 
ply the natural sine of the complement of the latitude of 
any given place by 360, the number of degrees con- 
tained in the equator ; and divide the product by 10,000 ; 
the result is, the number of equatorial degrees contain- 
ed in that parallel of latitude: these degrees must be 
multiplied by 69, the number of geographical miles in 
a degree of the Equator, and divided by 24, the num- 
ber of hours in one solar revolution of the Earth onits 
axis. 

By the same easy rule, the number of equatorial de- 
grees contained in any parallel of latitude may be rea- 
dily found. Pamir GaRkeETT. 
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CABINET OF NATURE. 


THE OCEAN. 


The ocean surrounds the earth on all sides, anid pe- 
netrates into the interior parts of the different coun- 
tries, sometimes by large openings, and frequently by 
small straits. Could the eye take in this immense 
sheet of water at one view, it would appear the most 
august object under the whole heavens. It occupies a 
space on the surface of the globe at least three times 
greater than that which is occupied by the land; com: 

rehending an extent of 148 millions of square miles. 

hough the ocean, strictly speaking, is but one im- 
mense body of waters, extending in different directions, 
yet different names have been appropriated to different 
portions of its surface. That portion of its waters 
which rolls between the western coast of America, and 
the eastern shores of Asia, is called the Pacific ocean ; 
and that portion which separates Europe and Africa 
from America, the Atlantic ocean. Other portions aré 
termed the Northern, Southern and Indian oceans. 
When its waters penetrate into the land, they form 
what are called gulfs, and mediterranean seas. But 
without following it through all its windings and divi- 
sions, I shall simply state a few general facts. 

With regard to the pepra of this body of water, no 
certain conclusions have yet been formed. Beyond a 
certain depth, it has hitherto been found unfathomable. 
We know, in general, that the depth of the sea in- 
creases gradually as we leave the shore ; but we have 
reason to believe that this increase of depth continues 
only to a certain distance. The numerous islands scat- 
tered every where through the ocean, demonstrate, 
that the bottom of the waters, so far from uniformly 
sinking, sometimes rises into lofty mountains. It is 
highly probable that the depth of the sea is somewhat 
in proportion to the elevation of the land; for there is 
some teason to conclude that the present bed of the 
ocean formed the inhabited part of the ancient world, 
previous to the general deluge, and that we are now oc- 
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cupying the bed of the former ocean; and, if so,its 
greatest depth will not exceed four or five miles; for 
there is no mountain that rises higher above the level 
of the sea. But the sea has never been actually sound- 
ed to a greater depth than a mile and 66 feet. Along 
the coast its depth has always been found proportioned 
to the height of the shore: where the coast is high and 
mountainous, the sea that washes it is deep; but where 
the coast is low, the water is shallow. To calculate 
the quantity of water it contains, we must therefore 
suppose a medium depth. If we reckon its average 
depth at two miles, it will contain 296 million of cu- 
bical miles of water. We shall have a more specific 
idea of. this enormous mass ef water, if we consider, 
that it is sufficient to cover the whole globe, to the 
height of more than eight thousand feet; and if this 
water were reduced to one spherical mass, it would 
form a globe of more than 800 miles in diameter. 
With regard to its Borrom—As the sea covers so 
great a portion of the globe, we should, no doubt, by 
exploring its interior recesses, discover a vast number 
of interesting objects. So far as the bed of the ocean 
has been explored, it is found to bear a great resem- 
blance to the surface of the dry land; being, like it, 
full of plains, caverns, rocks, and mountains, some of 
which are abrupt and almost perpendicular, while 
others rise with a gentle acclivity, and sometimes 
tower above the water, and form islands. The mate- 
rials, too, which compose the bottom of the sea, are the 
same which forms the bases of the dry land. It also 
resembles the land in another remarkable particular ; 
-—many fresh springs, and even rivers rise out of it; 
an instance of which occurs near Goa, on the western 
coast of Hindostan, and in the Mediterranean sea, not 
far from Marseilles. The sea sometimes assumes dif- 
ferent colours. The materials which compose its bot- 
tom, cause it to reflect different hues in different pla- 
ces; and its appearance is also affected by the winds 
and by the sun, while the clouds that pass over it com- 
municate all their varied and fleeting colors. When 
~ sun — it is green > when he gleams through a 
ot. I.—10. 
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fog, it is prow: near the poles, it is black; while in 
the torrid zone, its color is often brown; and on cer- 
tain occasions, it assumes a luminous appearance, as if 
sparkling with fire. 

The ocean has three kinds of motions. The first is 
that undulation which is produced by the wind, and 
which is entirely confined to its surface. It is now as- 
certained that this motion can be destroyed, and its 
surface rendered smooth by throwing oil upon its waves. 
The second motion is that continual tendency which 
the whole water in the sea has towards the west, which 
is greater near the equator than towards the poles. It 
begins on the west side of America, where it is mode- 
rate; but as the waters,advance westward, their mo- 
tion is accelerated; and after having travelled the globe 
they return, and strike with great violence on the east- 
ern shore of America. Being stopped by that conti- 
nent, they rush, with impetuosity, into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, thence they proceed along the coast of North 
America, till they come to the south side of the great 
bank of Newfoundland, when they turn off and run 
down through the Western Isles. This motion is 
most probably owing to the diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, which is in a direction contrary to 
the motion of the sea. The third motion of the sea is 
the tide, which is a regular swell of the ocean every 
12} hours. This motion is now ascertained to be ow- 
ing to the attractive influence of the moon, and also 
partly to that of the sun. There is always a flux and 
reflux at the same time, in two parts of the globe, and 
these are oppcsite to each other; so that when our 
Antipodes have high water, we have the same. When 
the attractive powers of the sun and moon act in the 
same direction, which happens at the time of new and 
full moon, we have the highest, or spring tides; but 
when their attraction is opposed to each other, which 
mageene at the quarters, we have the lowest, or neap 
tides. 

Such is the ocean, a most stupendous scene of Om- 
nipotence, which forms the most magnificent feature 
of the globe we inhabit. When we stand on the sea 
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shore, and cast our eyes over the expanse ofvits waters, 
till the sky and the waves seem to mingle, all that the 
eye can take in one survey, is but an inconsiderable 
speck, less than the hundred thousandth part of the 
whole of this vast abyss. If every drop of water can be 
divided into 26 millions of distinct parts, as some philo- 
sophers have demonstrated, what an immense assem- 
blage of watery particles must be contained in the un- 
fathomable caverns of the ocean! Here the powers of 
calculation are completely set at defiance; and an im- 
age of infinity, immensity, and endless duration, is pre- 
sented to the mind. This mighty expanse of waters is 
the grand reservoir of Nature, and the source of evapo- 
ration, which enriches the earth with fertility and ver- 
dure. Every cloud which floats in the atmosphere, 
and every fountain and rivulet, and flowing stream, are 
indebted to this inexhaustible source for those watery 
treasures which they distribute through every region of 
the land. In fine, whether we consider the ocean as 
rearing its tremendous billows in the midst of the tem- 
pest, or as stretched out into a smoothed expanse—whe 

ther we consider its immeasurable extent, its mighty 
movements, or the innumerable beings which glide 
through its rolling waves—we cannot but be struck 
with astonishment at the grandeur of that Omnipotent 
Being who holds its waters “in the hollow of his 
hand,” and who has said to its foaming surges, “ Hi- 
therto shalt thou come, and no further, and here shali 
thy proud waves be stayed.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Phere are few men with names inscribed on the im- 
perishable records of genius, whose lives present a more 
melancholy subject for reflection, than that of Henry 
Kirke White. Endowed with poetical talents of the 
first description, and possessing that shrinking modes- 
ty and over-refinement of feeling which so frequently 
are the result of a poetical temperament, he had to 
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struggle with poverty and obscurity until, in the lan- 
guage of Byron’s beautiful description of him, 
“ Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
* He cursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
“While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
“ Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 

This delightful poet was born in Nottinghain, March 
21. 1785. His father was a tradesman in that city. 
He early discovered a great desire for reading; and, it 
is said by his biographers, that when he was about 
seven years of age, he would creep unperceived into 
the kitchen, to teach the servant to read and write; a 
practice he continued for some time before it was dis- 
covered that he had been so laudably employed. It 
was the intention of his father, to bring him up to his 
own business; but his mother, who was a woman of 
respectable family and superior acquirements, overcame 
her husband’s desire, and made every effort to procure 
him a, good education, and with this intention and by 
the request of her friends, she opened a lady’s board- 
ing and day school at Nottingham, in which she suc- 
ceeded beyond her most sanguine expectations ; and by 
these means accomplished her wishes. 

It was, however, at length determined to make him 
acquainted with some trade ; and as hosiery is the staple 
manufacture of his native place, he was placed in a stock- 
ing-loom, at the age of fourteen. This employment 
was entirely uncongenial to his taste, and rendered him 
truly unhappy: his feelings at this period are portray- 
ed in his address to Contemplation. 

His mother, who was the repository of all his boyish 
sorrows, was extremely anxious to have him removed 
to some other business; and on his attaining his fif- 
teenth year, had him placed in an attorney’s office.: but 
as no premium could be given with him, he was not arti- 
cled until two years afterwards. 

The law was now the chief. object of his attention; 
but during his leisure hours he acquired a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and also made himself master of 
many of the modern languages. ‘These employments, 
with the study of chemistry, astronomy, drawing, and 
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music, of which he was passionately fond, sefved as re- 
laxations from the dry study of the law. 

He now became a member of a literary society in 
Nottingham, where his superior abilities procured him 
to be elected a professor of literature. e wrote oc- 
casionally for the Monthly: Preceptor, (a miscellany of 
prose and poetical compositions,) and gained a silver 
medal for a translation from Horace; and, the follow- 
ing year, a pair of twelve-inch globes for an imaginary 
tour from London to Edinburgh. 

These little testimonies of his talents were grateful 
to his feelings, and urged him to further efforts, accord- 
ingly, we find him contributing to the Monthly Mirror, 
which fortunately procured him the friendship of Mr. 
Capel Lloft, and Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the work. 
An anecdote is related of him, during his connexion 
with this work, which is highly interesting. His mo- 
desty prevented him from confiding the efforts of his 
muse to any other criticism than that of his own family. 
They, however, were proud of the young poet's talents, 
and would occasionally show portions of his works to 
their friends. The natural envy which genius is sure to 
excite, prevented these pieces from being justly apprecia- 
ted, and Henry was subjected to some ridicule on their 
account. One friend, in particular, was extremely sar- 
castic on the occasion, and calling on the family one 
day, while the poet was present, he produced a number 
of the Monthly Mirror, and directed Henry’s attention 
to a poem, which it contained, saying, “ when you can 
write like this, you may set up for a poet.” ite cast 
his eyes over the article, and found it was one of his 
own performances. He informed his friend of the fact ; 
and it may well be imagined experienced no small 
gratification in thus disarming the satire of his unge- 
nerous antagonist. 

At the request of Mr. Hill, he was induced, at the 
close of 1802, to publish a small volume of poems, with 
the hope that the profits might enable him to prose- 
cute his studies at Eallege, and qualify him to take ho- 
ly orders, for which he had a strong inclination. He 
was persuaded to dedicate the work to the Countess of 
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Derby, the once fascinating actress, Miss Farren, to 
whom lhe applied ; but she returned a refusal, on the 
ground that she never accepted such compliments. Her 
refusal, was, however, couched in kind and complimen- 
tary language, and enclosed two pounds as her sub- 
scription. The Duchess of Devonshire was next ap- 
plied to, who, after a deal of trouble, consented, but took 
no further notice of the author. 

He enclosed a copy of his little work to each of the 
then existing Reviews, stating, in a feeling manner, the 
disadvantage under which he was struggling, and re- 
questing a favourable and indulgent criticism. The 
Monthly Review, then a leading journal, affected to 
sympathize with the penury and misfortune of the au- 
thor, but spoke in such illiberal and acrimonious terms 
of the production, as to inflict a wound on his mind 
which was never wholly cured. Ample justice was sub- 
-sequently done to his memory, through this very review, 
by the laureate Southey, whose “ Life and remains of 
White” is justly considered an ornament to British bio- 
graphy. : 

He now determined to devote himself to the church. 
His employers agreed to cancel the articles of his ap- 
prenticeship, and freely gave up the portion of the time 
that remained unexpired, and further exerted them- 
selves in his behalf. The difficulties that presented 
themselves were numerous. At length, with the aid 
of a few friends, he was enabled to enter the University 
of Cambridge ; where his intense application to study 
speedily brought on an alarming disease, which at 
length terminated in his death, on Sunday, October 
19, 1806. 

A generous tribute to his worth and talents has been 
paid to his memory by Francis Boot, Esq. of Boston, 
who, on a visit to Cambridge, caused a splendid monu- 
ment, executed by Chantry, to be erected Jin All- 
Saint’s church, Cambridge ; and which remains as 4 
striking contrast to the apathy and neglect with which 
the unfortunate poet was treated during his life. 
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THE INDIANS—THE TEN LOST TRIBES. 
(Continued from page 65.) 


It is a matter of deep and lasting regret, that the cha- 
racter of the Indians, who occupied this wide-spread 
and goodly heritage, when men of pale faces came over 
the pierceless solitudes of the mighty ocean, with their 
large canoes, and were received with all the kindly 
feelings of native innocence—I say that it is deeply to 
be regretted, that their character should be so grossly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. They have been 
accused of cruelty and perfidy of the basest nature—of 
crimes and vices of the most degrading cast. Again 
and again are the people of this happy land referred 
back to the period of its early settlement, and their at- 
tention directed to the smoking ruins of villages, and 
the cries of suffering and distress. Scenes like these, 
I grant, are sufficient to harrow up the mind; but in 
contemplating the sufferings of their early brethren, the 
whites seem almost to forget the corroding sorrows of 
the poor Indians—the wrongs and calamities which 
were heaped upon them. Follow them into the deep 
recesses of their wilderness solitudes—hear their long 
‘and loud complaints, when driven by the ug faces 
whom they had kindly received, and cheerfully, in the 
fulness of their friendship sustained through days, and 
months of sorrow, and want, and affliction—from their 
happy homes, the resting: place of their fathers. Can 
you wonder, friends, that they should have resisted, 
manfully, against the encroachment of their whit 
neighbors ? ; 

But I think that history declares, that when this 
continent was first discovered, that its inhabitants were 
a harmless, inoffensive, obliging people. They were 
alike free from the blandishments and vices of civilized 
life. They received the strangers from the “ world be- 
yond the waters,” with every token of esteem; high- 
minded, noble, generous, and confident to a fault, they 
placed implicit confidence in the profession of their 
visiters : they saw not the aim and design of the white 
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man, and the chains of a cruel bondage were firmly en- 
twined around them before the illusion was dispelled ; 
and when their eyes were opened, they beheld naught as 
the portion of their cup but servitude and sorrow. Hun- 
dreds of thousands perished before the face of the white 
man. Suffice it to say, what is already known, that 
the white man came upon our shores—he grew taller 
and taller until his shadow was cast over all the land— 
in its shade the mighty tribes of olden times wilted away 
—a few, the remnant of multitudes long since gather- 
ed to their fathers, are all that remain; and they are 
on their march to eternity. 
( To be continued.) 








POPULAR AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 


THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN, 
( Concluded.) 


Do you feel that God is just in bringing upon you 
such. great afflictions? ‘1 am not afflicted, and if I 
were, God is just.” Butyou are unhappy, to lie in this 
wretched condition? “I am not unhappy; it is better 
to be as I am now than as I was once, for then I 
thought too much of the world.” If then you are hap- 

, and reconciled to your condition, you must have 
Bund something more than the happiness of this world. 
“IT have—that which the world cannot give.” Have 
you no hope of recovery? “I have no wish to re- 
cover.” Have you no fear of death? “I am not 
afraid to die, God is so good that I ain safe with him.” 
Yes, God is good, but we are wicked. “Oh yes 
(clasping her emaciated hands) I have been so wicked 
that I do not suffer half so much as | deserve, but 
Christ is merciful.” Have you no fears that you may 
be deceived? “No fears now—perfect love casteth 
out fear.” Are you not sometimes in darkness when 

ou are in great pain? “I do not think of pain, I am 
ppy, and shall soon go home.” There was an af- 
fecting artlessness in all she said which I cannot de- 
scribe, and a promptness which beautifully illustrated 
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the inspired truth, that out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. I found myself in the ve 
sence of one who had learned much in the school of 
Christ, and who seemed just spreading her wings for 
the mansions of rest. Consolation, instruction, sym- 
pathy—she needed none, for she had already passed 
within the veil. I remained silently admiring the pure 
influence of Christianity, while religion herself seemed 
to stand bending over her child in all the loveliness 
with which inspiration has arrayed her. This child of 
affliction, for such without her permission I must call 
her, had for two years indulged the Christian hope. 
No ambassador of Christhad been here to lead her 
within the inclosure of the charch—no pious visitant had 
entered the humble dwelling to impart the bliss of Chris- 
tian fellowship. But ministering angels had descend- 
ed, and she had learned of the Father. Resigned to 
tie lot of humanity, and supported by that faith which 
is “the substance of things hoped for and the evidence 
of things not seen,” she had bid adieu to the world, and 
was waiting to be called to the abodes of the blessed. 
The widowed mother too, could plead the promise 
made to the widow and the fatherless. 

Having commended to the Great Shepherd this little 
group of afflicted secluded beings, and bade them adieu 
for ever, and as I silently retraced my steps to the more 
busy scenes of life, 1 indulged the train of reflections sug- 
gested by the scene I had witnessed. The impression 
which it stamped so indelibly upon my mind I need not 
describe. There is still a freshness in the scene (for I 
am relating facts) which can be lost only with the pow- 
er of recollection. The reader, when he is assured that 
the page he peruses contains no fiction, will make his 
own reflections, and he will be impressed with the 
truth that true happiness is found in the humbler as 
well as in the more elevated walks of life. The gay 
and beautiful whose attention is devoted to the walks of 
pleasure, while they pity this afflicted sister of the wil- 
derness, will fee] the importance of seeking that reli- 
gion which supported her in the hour of affliction, and 
which constituted the loveliness of her character. The 
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pious fair too, who in their sphere of benevolence re- 
semble angels of mercy, will not in their “ walks of 
usefulness” forget the cottage of the poor. The cot- 
tage scene will often afford to the benevolent mind a 
happiness far superior to a visit in the halls of a palace. 
I love to reeur, in my lonely meditations, to the “ lodge 
in the wilderness,” and I would rather visit the solita- 
ry grave of this departed saint (for she now sleeps be- 
neath the shade of the adjacent forest,) and read her 
rudely sculptured name, than to gaze upon “ the storied 
urn and animated bust” of the proudest hero. 








TWILIGHT. 


“ Of all the myriad sources of enjoyment which na- 
ture unfolds to man, I know few equal to those elicited 
by a balmy summer sunset. The idea is old, but the 
teflections it excites are perpetually varying. There 
is something in this hour, so tender, so holy, so fraught 
with simple, yet sublime associations, that it belongs 
rather to heaven than to earth. The curtain that drops 
down on the physical, also descends on the moral world. 
The day, with its selfish interests, its common-place 
distractions, has gone by, and the season of intelligence 
—of imagination, of spirituality is dawning. Yes, 
twilight unlocks the Blandusian fountain of fancy: 
there, as in a mirror, reflecting all things in added loveli- 
ness, the heart surveys the past, the dead, the absent, 
the estranged, come thronging back on memory ; the 
Paradise of inexperience, from which the flaming sword 
of Truth has long since exiled us, rises again in all the 
pristine beauty of its flowers and verdure; the very 
spot where we breathed our first vows of love; the slen- 
der, girlish figure, that gliding like a sylph beside us, 
listened entranced to that avowal, made in the face of 
heaven, beneath the listening evening star; the home 
that witnessed her decline; the church-yard that re- 
ceived her ashes; the grave wherein she now sleeps, 
dreamless and happy, deaf alike to the syren voice of 
praise, and the withering sneers of envy—such sweet 
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but solemn recollections sweep, in shadowy pomp, 
across the mind, conjured up by the spells of twilight, 
as he waves his enchanted wand over the earth.” 


THE HEAD AND HEART.—The heart of a man is older 
than his head. The first-born is sensitive, but blind— 
his younger brother has a cold, but all-comprehensive 
glance. The blind must consent to be led by the clear 
sighted if he would avoid falling. 
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LOB TEL. 


(COMMUNICATED BY REV. JOSEPH RUSLING.) 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Is there bliss to be found in these regions below, 
Where care forms no arrows envenom’d to throw, 
A rose from the wild-briar tree ; 
Where the mind dwells remote from ambition’s extreme, 
And sheds her soft and munificent beam % 
Tis the Cottage, which stands near some murmuring stream, 
. With a sweet peaceful family. 


No honors they court frém the lords of mankind, 

No, pleasures beyond what at home they may find, 
A frugal and competent cheer; 

No profusion of glittering wealth do they crave, 

But life’s blooming comforts they constantly have 

As the fruit of their toils, which my | ge save, 
And with generous simplicity share. 


as ap ge of — ennobles their hearts, 

FOV the es religion imparts, 

. And ¢ fms i am blend; 

The demon of ill from the circle is driven, 

And each grateful bosom receives what is given, 

With perfect delight, as the bounties of heaven, 
hich Providence pleases to send. 


Free, unrestrain’d friendship by all is express’d, 
And each with the fondest benevolence blest 

In mutual harmony move; 
Lhe parents direct with affectionate sway, 
And guide their love’d charge with the mildest display 
And thus glide most happy their seasons away. 

A circle of pleasure and love. 
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When the sweet breathing morn lights its earliest ray, 
And the dew-drops like pearls gem the new rising day, 
They all bow the suppliant knee ; 
And then, with an ardor which Heaven doth inspire, 
Their devotions ascend, and awaked is the lyre, 
As if kindled again were the primitive fire, 
Which prophets in vision did see. 


Where pure, unaffected simplicity’s found, 

Ahd kindness and social contentment abound, 
With genuine piety joined ; 

In the castle or cot, on the mountain or plain, 

True bliss doth acquire an undisturbed reign, 

And Eden’s lov’d bowers are disclosed again, 


In a cheerful and virtuous mind! 


LOOK ALOFT. 


I do not remember any thing which has produced so pleasing an 
ye on my mind, as the little story which is said to have been 
told by 


the late Dr. Codman to his friends, of the boy who was 


about to fall from the rigging, and was saved only by the mate’s im- 
pressive exclamation.—“ Look aloft, you lubber.” The story and 
the application were somewhat in the style of Dr. Franklin, and 


wou 


not have been unworthy of his fame. The following verses 


cannot claim the merit of the slightest originality, but their insertion 
will amply reward the author, if they recall the anecdote which 
prompted them, or enforce its beautiful morality. 





In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are around and above, if flry footing should fail— 

If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart— 
* Look aloft,” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend, who emtbraced in prosperity’s glow, 
With a smile for each joy and a tear for enk wo, 
Should betray thee when sorrow like clouds are arrayed, 
* Look aloft,’’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, brighten to fe : 
Then tarn, and thro’ tears of repentant 

“ Look aloft” to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart— 
The wife of thy bosom—in sorrow depart, 

“ Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where “ affection is ever in bloom.” 


And oh! when death comes, in terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope m thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, “ look aloft” and depart ! 
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